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a hall opening into a servant’s room, 8 x 14, and into two good cellars, both of 
which have floors laid on chestnut beams bedded in grout, as in fact have all the 
other basement rooms. 

The cellar is 8} feet high in the clear, and the walls are of stone, with the excep- 
tion of those fronts which are exposed—they being of brick and painted. 

The principal story : has an entrance hall 
10 feet square, and a stairs and hall of the 
same dimensions, sepa- rated from each other 
by a screen made of chestnut. The stairs 
are 3} feet wide, and == = J under them is a closet 
for coats. The pantry i—t is 10 feet square also, 
and is fitted up with i il cupboards, and has a 
butler’s pantry, sink for |} | washing dishes in, sup- 
plied with hot and cold water from the range. 
The parlor and dining room are both of the 
same size, 15 x 16 feet. -aacdZaaag The first has a large 
French window through ; Py) which one can pass to 
the yard, and the dining a — :} room has a similar 
window opening out |: , upon a large balcony. 
Both rooms connect |'-¢------ = ‘| with a veranda 9 feet 
wide. This story is 103 feet high. 

In the second story, en Sa a small hall-way or 
passage at the head of the stairs opens into three chambers, two of which are 13 feet 
square, and the third about 6} feet square. This story is 10 feet high in the middle 
of the room, falling away to 3 feet at the extreme eaves, where they are furred out 
to make the finished height 6 feet in the lowest part. The spaces furred off may 
serve for closets. 

This cottage was designed to be a frame cottage, boarded and clapboarded, and 
also filled in with brick for greater protection against cold. The interior finish, of 
pine stained, or of chestnut oiled; and the floors of all of the first story of Southern 
pine, laid with a border of black walnut all around, 12 inches wide. The floors of 
the second story of narrow pine plank. The estimated cost is $3,200. 


+e —— 


Profits from Small Farms. 


HE following account of how a small farm and truck patch of twenty acres was 
managed upon Long Island, is taken from a paper read by J. W. De Lee Ree, presi- 
dent of the Farmers’ Club at Farmingdale, N.Y. The design of it is to show how a 
living is made on small farms of twenty to thirty acres, near New York, and that 
larger farms than this prove to be less profitable than those smaller : 

When practicable, such a farm is divided into seven parts, six of which are three- 
acre lots for tillage, and the seventh is occupied with the buildings, poultry yard, 
kitchen garden, and an orchard of about one hundred and fifty apple and pear trees. 
Other fruit trees, such as cherry, are planted by the road side, and so answer the 
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triple purpose of ornament, shade, and fruit. Grass being the great desideratum, 
a good farmer does not rest satisfied until he makes his fields yield at the rate of two 
tons to the acre the first year, without much shrinkage for the next two years. 
With this view rotation is practiced, and usually a six-year course, in the following 
order: The first year corn is planted on sod ground, with manure in the hill; the 
second roots, sufficiently manured to be followed by wheat the third, and by grass 
the three succeeding. Half the eighteen acres is thus kept in grass, three being 
broken up each spring, and three seeded down each fall. But, if one acre is planted 
with (say Early Rose) potatoes, they can be harvested in season to sow the same by 
the first of August io turnips, yielding four hundred to six hundred bushels. If the 
farm contains twenty-three acres, another lot and another year is added, corn being 
planted two years in succession; if twenty-six acres, grass seed is sown when the 
corn receives its last dressing the second year; the field is grazed one year, then 
roots, wheat and grass follow. On a twenty-acre farm, tilled as above described, the 
crops, well cared for, will average about as follows: Three acres of corn, 55 bushels 
per acre, at 90 cents per bushel, $148.50 ; three acres of potatoes (or an equivalent 
in roots), 200 hundred bushels per acre, at 65 cents per bushel, $390; three acres of 
wheat, 25 bushels per acre, at $1.75 per bushel, $131.25 ; nine acres of grass, 14 tons 
per acre, at $20 per ton, $300; profit on 200 hens kept for eggs, $1.50 each, $390 ; 
on two cows, $75 each, $150 ; on orchard, $2 per tree, $300—total $1,719.75. Out- 
goes: for board of team, at $1 per day, $365; for manure purchased, $200; interest 
on farm and buildings, valued at $3,000, and stock and tools, valued at $1,000, at 7 
per cent, $280 ; taxes $20—total $865. This deducted from $1,719.75 leaves a net 
profit of $854.75. Add to this the profits from the garden, the bees, the pigs, ete., 
and it will give a clear income of about $18 per week the year round. That is, the 
judicious and industrious cultivator of a twenty-acre farm receives a salary equal to 
that of a first-class mechanic, besides the advantages of outdoor instead of indoor 
labor, of great variety instead of monotonous uniformity in his work, and especially 
of being his own master, which, to a person of independent, self-reliant spirit, is of 
no small account. It may be thought that, all the hay being reckoned at market 
value, the profit on the cows is put too high, but the straw and corn fodder (or their 
avails), and what turnips can be raised after a crop of early potatoes, will afford 
abundant feed for two cows through the winter. There is no cheaper way to keep 
cows in first-rate order than to raise turnips enough to feed one bushel per day to 
each through the winter. On some small farms as many as five cows are kept. In 
that case less hay is cut, and what is is chiefly fed out. Consequently more manure 
is made and less bought. But the more cows the more work in the house, and as 
the usual aim is to get along without outside help, the sources from which profits 
are sought on the farm are often regulated by the state of the family in respect to 
the relative amount of outdoor and indoor help it affords. The fact is not overlooked 
that all small farms do not yield a profit equal to the above estimate ; while some 
are made to exceed it, others are made only to yield a bare subsistence. But in the 
latter case the failure can always be traced either to a soil of poorer than aver- 
age quality, or to a lack of intelligence and aptitude for acquiring it, or a lack of 
sound judgment, or of industry, or some similar cause. 
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Orange Culture in Florida. 
BY AL FRESCO. 

[CONCLUDED.] 
HE question will be asked: ‘* Will not orange culture be overdone and the fruit 
rendered unprofitable ?’’ We are satisfied to the contrary; for the area where 
this fruit can be produced is limited, and the demand great and constantly increasing, 
as this great country is being settled and opened up by steamboats and railroads. I 
have been somewhat of a wanderer, and it has been my lot to taste oranges grown in 
most orange-producing countries of the world, and have no hesitation in stating that 
the oranges of Florida are far superior to those of any other portion of the globe, and 
as soon as known and appreciated, will displace those of the West Indies and the 
Mediterranean. In Florida the culture of the lemon has been neglected; and we 
are satisfied that it can be rendered more profitable than the orange ; and such lemons 

as Florida produces cannot be found elsewhere. 

Unfortunately for the pockets of experimenters, they have mainly confined their 
researches to the St. John’s river, and have planted groves on the worse than poor 
soil along its banks, to reap disappointment. After a careful examination of a 
large portion of the State, we shall express our views regarding certain locali- 
ties. For nearly three centuries St. Augustine has been celebrated for its orange 
groves; but the small amount of available land is valued at such a high figure as to 
prevent the man of moderate means from investing. South of St. Augustine, on the 
Halifax and Indian rivers, excellent land can be obtained at a moderate price, and 
the best of fruit can be produced; but for eight months in the year existence 
becomes almost impossible, owing to the presence of annoying insects. The visitor 
is attracted by the scenery of the St. John’s river and by its pleasant winter climate ; 
but if he carefully examines the enlarged spleens and the waxy complexions of those 
he meets at the steamboat landings, he will instinctively make his will and purchase 
a head stone before he settles on the river between Palatka and Lake Monroe. 

On the Enterprise side of Lake Monroe superior fruit can be produced, but the 
land is comparatively thin and poor. South of Lake Monroe, from five to twenty 
miles, land adapted to the purpose can be found, and numerous large groves are being 
planted. On the headwaters of the Ochlawaha river some admirable situations are 
available. 

In the neighborhood of Brooksville vast bodies of the richest land in the world 
exist ; and cleared hammock land, upon which manure would be unnecessary, can be 
purchased at from eight to fifteen dollars per acre. The largest and most marketable 
oranges we ever examined were produced in this locality. The region is high and 
the land rolling; water excellent; heat of summer not so great as in the North; 
health of the region unsurpassed, and in every way a desirable point for settlement. 
Around Orange lake, distant about fourteen miles from Ocala, is a region well 
adapted to the culture of the orange. Some of the largest wild groves in the State 
are to be found at this point. In company with Mr. Harris, of Ocala, we examined 
one of about five hundred acres, and found the undergrowth consisting of wild orange 
trees so dense as to be almost impassable. Near this wild grove, cleared land, well 
adapted to orange culture, can be purchased at from six to twelve dollars per acre. 
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From actual observation and from inquiries, we would recommend the intending 
emigrant to examine the gulf coast from Clear Water harbor to Punta Rosa. In 
this region the orange and lemon are uninjured by frost. The range of the ther- 
mometer during the summer months is lower than in the Northern States, seldom 
exceeding 90°. When this point is attained persons do not suffer, for the land is 
fanned by a refreshing sea breeze. During the months of June, July and August, 
showers uf short duration are of almost daily occurrence, the rainfall for these three 
months exceeding thirty inches. In this region insects are not troublesome; the 
people are intelligent and more than hospitable, and the health unequaled by any 
portion of the United States. We have not visited Cape Romano, but from informa- 
tion we have collected, we would willingly become one of the twenty to make a set- 
tlement at this point. In this locality the orange, pine apple, banana, coffee, and 
other tropical fruits would prove more than successful and profitable. 

Many Northern people ridicule the statements of travelers regarding the produc- 
tiveness of orange groves, and in consequence we feel a delicacy in referring to 
results. In the summer of 1868, in company with that intelligent horticulturist, 
W. W. Williams, of St. Augustine, I carefully examined a grove at St. Augustine, 
planted thirteen years. The soil was of superior quality, and the trees planted about 
sixteen feet apart. We counted the fruit upon a given number of average trees, and 
thereby estimated the yield, which, at $2 per hundred, amounted to over $2,000 per 
acre. During the summer of 1872 rain was deficient, and the high winds injured the 
crop, reducing the yield two-thirds below the average. Yet the diminished crop 
proved remunerative. 

In February last we examined the Ginn grove, near Melonville, and found it to 
consist of 600 trees about twenty years old. For many years this valuable property 
has been neglected and the soil uncultivated. The ground was a network of grass 
and weeds, and the trees were covered with moss and lichens. It surprised us that 
trees could exist, much less produce fruit. Although there was but one-third of a 
crop, the yield was 175,000 oranges, which were sold on the tree at $2 per hundred, 
the purchaser to gather the fruit; amount realized, $3,500. One tree budded in 
1856, producing 3,290 oranges. One tree budded in 1848, growing on the Eden 
grove five miles from Melonville, produced 6,000 marketable oranges, the crop yield- 
ing $120.00. Col. Hart’s grove at Palatka, numbering 600 trees, produced but one- 
half of a crop, yet he shipped 300,000 oranges, which, at two cents, would amount 
to $6,000. A portion of his crop sold at the grove at from five to ten cents per fruit. 
At Manatee we inspected a lemon tree, growing uncared-for, by the side of the road, 
and at the lowest estimate we believed the crop to be 1,200. We gathered several 
of the fruit, and on our return home five weeks afterwards, we weighed one of the 
lemons and found it to weigh over eighteen ounces, avoirdupois. 

Some of your readers will inqure: ‘‘ How am I to keep the pot boiling until a 
grove produces fruit?’ If near steamboat or railroad communication, early tomatoes 
and potatoes would prove remunerative ; rice, cotton, sugar cane, cassava, arrow root, 
sweet potatoes, oats and tobacco would prove paying crops. The latter is a success. 
ful crop, and for aroma and quality nearly equals that of Cuba. Along the Gulf 
coast, south of Clear Water harbor, the pine apple, lemon and banana are a success 
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and prove a paying crop. To those versed in horticulture I would simply remark, 
that we annually import roses in quantity ; that they are raised in immense quanti- 
ties by our florists, and yet the demand is greater than the supply. Florida is the 
home of the rose, and in one year from cuttings plants will attain a remarkable size ; 
and we are satisfied that their production would prove remunerative. If any of your 
readers could see with what luxuriance camellias and gardenias grow in the South, 
they would agree with me that there is money,in their culture. My impression is, 
that there are openings in Florida for nurseries. Grape vines, fruit trees and orna- 
mental plants are obtained from the Northern States. On the main lines of travel 
there is a constant and increasing demand for cut flowers during the winter months. 
During the course of last winter 40,000 persons visited the State; and it is probable 
that the majority possessed floral taste, and would have purchased cut flowers, but 
they could not be obtained. 

On the main lines of travel during the winter months there is a constant demand 
for superior vegetables, but they are not produced. As one source of income, I may 
refer to the annual demand in our Northern cities for tuberoses and liliums; and 
with cheap land and cheap labor, I see no reason why these bulbs cannot be profit- 
ably grown. With cheap lands, inexpensive houses, cheap lumber, a hospitable peo- 
ple, frequent summer rains, vegetables the year round, meat at from five to seven 
cents per pound, game and fish in plenty, in many localities a bracing sea breeze and 
perfect health, I see no reason why emigrants should wander westward and slave for 
six months to raise sufficient to keep themselves and stock for the other six. In con- 
clusion, we may remark that planting an orange grove will pay better than any other 
description of fruit culture in the United States ; that with carefully-prepared soil, 
selected varieties, and fair culture, the planter may anticipate a return of from $500 
to $1,000 per acre per annum. 

If you shall deem it of sufficient importance, I shall only be too happy to supply 
reliable data regarding soil, climate and productions of the State ; and may remark, 
that I cannot consent to reply to letters; but if any of your readers desire informa- 
tion, I shall only to be too happy to welcome them to my residence and furnish such 
information as I may have obtained regarding the State. 


The Story of a White Camellia. 
HE following beautiful sketch is translated from the German, showing the love of 
queen Josephine for the Camellia, to whom it is said is to be given the credit of 
the first introduction of this stately flower within her lovely home : 

The time of roses is done; quickly done'—as ever—it is gone. Summer and 
autumn rustled by like a dream and gathered all the flowers in their train. Only in 
great quiet rooms of palm-tree houses and winter-gardens are found bright blossoms 
and buds, which flourish in spite of the stern winter-king, who frowns on everything 
but his ice-flowers and tendrils. 

It is the proud camellia which now unfolds her glossy leaves, polishes the folds of 
her drapery and salutes us above them; graceful as a princess. There seems to be 
something embodied in this charming, unapproachable flower, that reminds us of the 
words “Touch not the queen.” With unspeakably earnest eyes, it gazes upon us 
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and remains a stranger to us always—in spite of its beauty—a cold, indifferent heart 
—without language—without fragrance. 

The proud camellia will never be the gift of love, like the rose—like the violet 
and forget-me-not. Beyond the sea lies its home, and it is said that there a gently 
intoxicating fragrance flows from its leaves, but the chilly breath of the North has 
made the stranger-plant mute, like so many frail human plants who have been 
removed from warm, cheerful homes into cool shades or transplanted from their 
native, tender soil into rocky wastes. 

But it was a woman’s hand, under whose tender care the white camellia first saw 
the light in France and afterwards bloomed in Germany—the small, beautiful hand 
of the Empress Josephine. 

“Fortunately Malmaison is not destroyed,” wrote'a friend in the spring of 1871. 
“The accompanying little box contains a white camellia from the greenhouse. It 
was Josephine’s favorite flower, and will bloom anew beneath your warm eyes. I 
know full well what deep sympathy your heart cherishes for that charming creature, 
and I sought out that quiet asylum for your sake, almost at the peril of my life. I 
reached there unobserved and in safety, and am happy to relate some pleasant associ- 
ations connected therewith. I was permitted to throw only a hurried glance upon 
all kinds of interesting relics. I saw a small fan with a golden handle, which is said 
to have been sacred to Josephine’s use, and a dress of pale blue silk was shown me, 
over which the great Corsican had poured the contents of an ink-stand, because the 
color was distasteful to him—yea, verily, my dear, a real ink-stand ! according to the 
on dit ; his actions corresponded at all times, to the one described. Ifa robe of the 
Empress failed to please him, and was exchanged for another, after which she chanced 
to reappear in the former proscribed robe—in the face of his first slight gesture of 
reproof—suddenly and without pity flowed the black, destructive fluid upon it. Just 
such a dress she wore in her solitude, the dear woman! how many traces of tears 
were visible on this rich, elegant dress! She could not certainly have valued that 
ruined splendor. It was, doubtless, its association with that painful circumstance 
which made her treasure it even with bitter tears. ; 

‘T am glad, moreover, that your favorite was so woman-like in many ways, which 
you cannot fail to appreciate. For instance, that things of by-gone days were so 
cherished by her; of many such, there are still preserved velvets, silks, laces and 
the like. She also possessed one hundred and fifty real shawls! !”’ ° 

This woman was truly a flower-fairy with her sensitive heart and liberal hand, 
whose grace and goodness disarmed the bitterest enemy. Like a gardener, she as- 
sumed the care of flowers at Malmaison; her greenhouses and violet-beds were 
under her special supervision. 

In her days of fortune and splendor, she surrounded herself with violets, those 
most modest of all flowers—between the pearls and jewels of her crown—upon the 
seams of her trailing, gold-embroidered dresses, everywhere were nestled those deli- 
cate blossoms. 

Then, when the darkened time of her abandonment came, Josephine nourished, as 


her prerogative, the quiet, stranger-flower, which was as homeless and lonely as 
herself. 
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There was a German musician who visited the garden at Malmaison, at the time 
when the shrubs were planted, which afterwards extended so protectingly their 
branches, concealing the asylum of the abandoned from the eye of a curious and 
merciless world. 

Friedrich Reichardt writes, on the 29th March, 1803, concerning Malmaison, toa 
friend in Berlin, as follows: ‘* We drove towards this melancholy place, where stood 
the insignificant, poorly-built country house, in a barren, open field upon the high. 
way, surrounded by an intrenchment and inclosed by a wall. We would gladly have 
taken a closer view of it, but had searcely reached the spot when Bonaparte, with his 
family and suite, drove thither for their abode during the beautiful spring-time, and 
we accordingly turned rapidly away. , Bonaparte himself drove, from the foremost 
box, an open coach with four horses. Beside him was seated an officer in a red 
habit, probably a prefect du palais, and in the coach were seated his wife and her 
daughter, Madame Louis Bonaparte. 

‘**Madame carried a large bunch of violets in her hand. A number of mounted 
gens d’armes rode in advance and behind the coach, besides several generals and high 
officers. 

‘Many grooms rode so near to the coach horses, that, to an observer, they ap- 
peared to be holding the reins of the same. A strong guard already held possession 
of the entrance and fore court, whilst patrolmen rode round the walls, scanning nar. 
rowly the intrenchments, though it was yet daylight. 

‘‘Over the whole remaining way we were met by a multitude of carriages filled 
with actors from the French Theater, and musicians and singers, on their way to give 
entertainment that evening, for the first time, in the little House-Theater at Malmai- 
son. However elegant and artistically adorned the interior of the old house may be, 
the external surroundings were bare and almost sterile. The planting of a young 
forest here is begun, and in the greenhouses are to be reared all kinds of plants. 

“They tell of an exotic white flower, the care of which Madame Bonaparte herself 
supervised. Do you not remember the lovely parks at St. Cloud? To forsake them 
and the excellent dwellings there for Malmaison would be something incomprehensi- 
ble to us, did we not know how gladly the first consul isolates himself. 

“‘ Near the house, in the direction of Paris, stand large barracks for the Consul’s 
guard, filled with soldiers. The barracks are probably six times the size and far 
Better built than the dwelling of the first consul.” 

What a picture is presented by this plain account of the German musician! Like 
a fata morgana, it ascends and passes like a panorama before our eyes. 

On a clear night in spring lies Malmaison enveloped in moonlight. In the garden 
are blooming violets and cherry trees, whilst nightingales are trilling their emulative 
songs. On the broad graveled walks, even the little stones are discernible by the 
silvery light that is spread like a mantle over them. The blooming branches cast 
their transparent shadows over the garden-beds. The lights in the windows are 
extinguished, excepting in the right wing, from which it shines brightly forth, casting 
a reddish lustre over the turfy lawn. This is the study of the first consul. A world 
of dauntless thoughts and plans are lodged in this head, which is supported by 
small white hand. This wonderful Cesar-profile is seen in a dim light. 
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The rolling of the last carriage-wheels has just died away in the distance, which 
convey back to Paris the merry band of comedians. How they laugh and chat over 
the puppet-theater at Malmaison—these careless favorites of the Parisian world! 
The young actresses assert defiantly that they will not appear in that place again, and 
their amiable admirers kiss their hands in token of their approval. 

The graceful’ Madame St. Aubine trilled with her elegant attendant, St. Pal, a 
a new duett by Paesiello; the pretty vocalist Contat, who personated la coquette 
corrigee, to the delight of all, listened, allured to the impassioned eulogy of the hand- 
some Baptiste, her first lover. The nearer they approached to their beloved Paris, 
the louder their joyousness. Vive la joie! Vive la ville de Paris! rings clear from 
every throat. The incubus of Malmaison was shaken off. 

So still was it that night in the garden of Malmaison, that one could distinctly 
hear, even at quite a distance, the low creaking of a silk shoe and the light footstep 
of a woman, as her shadow fell on the walk which led to the greenhouse. In full 
moonlight now appeared a form. Was it a fairy or a queen? A long, white dress 
grazed the ground, embroidered to the knees with colored foil. A slender diadem 
of opals confined her dark, wavy hair; on her neck, over which only a light blue 
shawl was thrown, fell a short gauze veil spangled with gold. Rich lace enveloped 
her waist, falling over her beautiful arms below. This dazzling apparition vanished 
in the dimly-lighted entrance to the conservatory. The old gardener was awaiting 
his protectress there. 

*“ How are my flowers ?” said the gentle creature. ‘* I could not come earlier, 
Pierre; the play lasted so long, and only this moment has the consul dismissed me.” 
And whilst she was uttering these words, she hastened forward with the eagerness of 
a mother, who, returning from a festival, yearns to kiss her sleeping child ! 

‘Tl hope, Madame,” said the old man, tripping after her, “it may blossom, we 
shall preserve, at least, one, the largest of the buds. If Madame visits it often it 
will live—this stranger-flower. It needs light and light always, and very strong 
light. Our sun is too cold here. So human eyes must look warmly upon it.” 

Josephine now stood still. Separated from the rest was standing one slender 
plant, with dark green leaves. The light of the lamp fell upon the beautiful female 
face which now bent with an expression of fervent tenderness over her foster child— 
her Camellia. 

It was the first, the only one that might bloom at Malmaison! All Paris had not, 
as yet, beheld a white Camellia. 

Until that hour only dark leaves had unfolded themselves again and again; the 
promised marvel had kept them waiting long, in spite of the most watchful care ; so 
long, that the consul had long since grown impatient, and ceased to inquire after his 
wife’s favorite. At last buds appeared which slowly dilated and filled. Every day 
Josephine had driven to Malmaison to visit her flowers, and to-day—the day of their 
removal hither—she had been granted no moment of repose to satisfy the secret 
longings of her heart. 

It was now long after the hour of midnight. ‘Oh! it had surely grown since 
yesterday ; the one large bud!’’ whispered she with a smile of delight. And her 
lustrous eyes were fastened admiringly on the still bud which was yet wrapped so 
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snugly in its many covers of green. Only at the top, at the outermost point, it 
shone more clear ; there was the veil becoming transparent. 

“It is cold here, whilst outside it is now spring, and I only can understand thee, 
poor flower! we both knew a warmer sun!” And filled with a sympathy which over. 
flowed from a heart suddenly seized with a home-longing, this daughter of the South 
bowed herself, and her lips touched, lightly as a breath, the Camellia-bud. Then 
she slowly turned away and walked with lingering steps back through the labyrinth 
of flowers, pausing here and there and stroking, caressingly, a broad, velvety leaf, or 
bending to breathe deeply the fragrance of a flower. 

Like the veritable flower-queen, she wandered there in her white robe and spark. 
ling veil, her girdle ornamented with a bunch of violets, and followed meanwhile, by 
a good spirit ; even the bowed form of the old gardener. 

Very many times Josephine glided, at late hours, into the conservatory before the 
much-loved flower bloomed ; often in the rain and wind, when the crystal drops would 
lodge in her hair and on her long, dark eyelashes, and she, with childish glee, would 
shake them off. 

“*T cannot sleep when I fail to bid them good-night,”’ confessed she to old Pierre, 
At last she possessed, in all its chaste magnificence, the white Camellia-Queen. One 
evening she entered the consul’s study, with beaming eyes and glowing cheeks. She 
raised not her head, but walked with the assurance of a beloved wife, lightly across 
the room to his side, and laid the wondrous flower upon the papers which riveted so 
closely his gaze. 

“There it is, and with you it shall bloom and die!’ whispered the beautiful lips. 

And the first white Camellia at Malmaison bloomed and faded upon the study 
table of the consul. 

Later, when Josephine wore the French Imperial crown—and this she did with 
the meekness of a violet—the exotic from her native land shared, with her other 
favorite, her gentle protection and care. Her heart and her thoughts fled for com- 
fort and consolation to these precious flowers. 

In the diary of a gifted princess is recorded, touchingly, the account of her visit 
to the apartments of the Empress in Paris, in 1808, as she witnessed the profusion of 
flowers with which this graceful woman was surrounded, and with which she was 
associated from day to day. 

‘“« Everywhere were beautiful paintings,” she writes, ‘‘ which belonged to the pic- 
ture-gallery, and which are returned thither every year to make room for new ones. 
The tables were rendered strikingly beautiful by a collection of the rarest flowers 
of marble whiteness. In every corner were porcelain vases filled with costly bou- 
quets; in four of which—of the lovely blue Sevres fabrigue—were deposited rare 
blossoms, at least four feet in height. In this room is the excellent and well-selected 
library of the Empress. The book-shelves, which surround the entire room, contain 
the most admirable works, especially in the department of botany. 

‘‘In this apartment spends the Empress more than half of her time. Alexander 
Von Humbolt’s Productenkarte was placed in front of her easy chair: his work lay 
open near it, and appeared to have been the last to occupy her mind.” 

These works of our great German naturalist followed her in her exile. There is 
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nothing more touching than the picture presented by this gentle being, buried in her 
solitude among flowers at Malmaison. From that time her grief-stricken heart knew 
but one effort at culture, save that of her flowers—the memory of that man whom 
she loved and worshipped to her latest breath. 

No other feet than hers were permitted to cross the threshold of her desolate room, 
where she collected all these relics of her former happy days. Here might no furni- 
ture be moved from its place; no leaflet carried away. With her small, delicate 
duster in her hand, she cleaned this, her sanctuary, day by day. For hours she sat 
alone in this favorite ambush. very morning she placed fresh bouquets upon her 
work-table, and in the season of Camellia blossoms—and they bloomed nowhere so 
beautiful and abundant as at Malmaison—she deposited each day a white Camellia 
between the leaves, which was to live and die for him; like that first white blossom 
which she so joyfully brought and laid beneath his eyes. 

And she herself lived and died for him—with heart-yearnings for her sunny home 
—a poor, lonely flower. 


Lime vs. Ashes. 

LACE a piece of iron or steel in damp ashes, and it will a with rust. 

Place the iron or steel in lime mortar, and it will remain bri e rust will 
disappear. Sow small grain where a brush pile or log heap ha burned, or 
where a liberal dressing of ashes has been applied, and there will be a rank growth 
that will probably fall and never mature. Sow the grain where lime has been applied 
to the soil, and the grain will grow with stout, stiff straw, and plump, hardy heads 
that mature well. 

Ashes cause a rank growth of the herbaceous part of plants, such as leaves, straw 
and grass ; lime induces a growth of the woody part of plants, and the grain or fruit. 
Ashes stimulate heavy muck, and rich or virgin soils. They appear to disintegrate 
or make available what is already in the soil. They seem to act specially on vege- 
table mould and manures from the barnyard. Apply them to the most offensive pile 
of compost, and they will render it inodorous and worth/ess as a fertilizer, their effect 
being that of releasing the ammonia from the compost. Ashes used with a compost 
heap of decaying vegetable matter would be wasted—worse than wasted—as they 
render the compost inert as a fertilizer. Applied to an offensive sink, sewer or cess- 
pool, they serve an excellent purpose as a disinfectant. They promote the growth 
of grass and forage especially, proving very valuable on low lands; will stimulate 
trees, ete., to a vigorous growth when the soil is strong. They exhaust strong soils 
and injure poor ones, 

Lime improves poor soils, especially sandy ones, by rendering them more compact 
and capable of retaining fertility when applied. As a promoter of health and vigor 
in apple trees, it is one of the best applications that can be made to the soil. Under 
its influence trees mature well, the fruit is finer, and trees are freer from disease. 
Lime may be applied with benefit on most soils and many plants, but is of special 
value to the apple tree and strawberry plant, while ashes are valuable on heavy or 
rich soils for the grosser feeding of plants, such as our native plums and currant 


bushes. Bic: Bas Hatca, 
Ithaca, Wis. 
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A Princely Home in the Suburbs of New York.—How 
Railroad Princes Live. 
M\HE following sketch is from a correspondent of the Boston Transcript : 

Forty miles from New York city by steamboat, up the East river, through Hell 
Gate, and out into Long Island sound, one comes to a pretty little village nestling 
amid trees, and stretching down to the water's edge, called Glen Cove. The soil of 
this place is famous for the wondrously fine asparagus it produces, and which fetches 
in the New York market one-third more than that grown elsewhere. Immense 
quantities of it are daily sent to the great city. To us the principal attraction of 
Glen Cove is the elegant country seat belonging to S. L. M. Barlow, a wealthy New 
York lawyer. This gentleman, a son of old Dr. Barlow, has grown very rich in his 
profession, and has also managed to get a good deal of money out of the Erie rail. 
road—that never-failing source of fortunes for all men who are so happy as to get on 
the inside track. Mr. Barlow now spends his money like an American, and lives 
like an English lord. 

The estate he owns at Glen Cove, L. I., was first improved and built upon by 
Burton, the aeter, who put up a fine house in the midst of a park of about forty 
acres, finely on a bluff on the edge of the sound. Mr. Burton built exten. 
sive cro he attached to his dwelling; he set out trees, constructed 
artificial lakes~and did much to improve the property. 

Finally he died, when the estate fell into the hands of Mr. Kennard, the English 
railway prince, who was at one time so largely interested in the Atlantic and Great 
Western railway. Mr. Kennard determined to make his permanent home at this 
place, one of the most charming spots anywhere near New York. He tore downs 
portion of the elegant Burton mansion, moved the hot-houses some distance away, 
and built a large and magnificent house in the style of a Swiss chateau. He spent 
money lavishly, as if he had been a prince, and in turn, so we are informed, was 
robbed on all sides by carpenters, masons, contractors, painters, etc. But his money 
held out until a palatial country seat had been erected, which was most elaborately 
decorated, inside and out. A great deal of the outside of the building was actually 
covered with gold. It had towers, piazzas, wings and elaborate carvings in all diree- 


tions. The great hall and dining room of this mansion are very beautiful, with inlaid 


wood, carving, arches, pillars, ete. The whole outside of the house is elaborately 
ornamented. He added to the hot-houses until they covered a vast extent of ground. 

Like many another man, he lived beyond his means; he had serious domestic 
difficulties, and finally he was obliged to mortgage his estate to Mr. Barlow, who 
was his lawyer. In the end the lawyer got possession of the whole property ats 
figure far less than the original cost. Since the last owner took possession, he has 
made constant improvements, and is at work with a large force of men, to-day. He 
employs twelve gardeners and three men to look after the hot-houses. He hasa 
large number of house-servants, some of which are Chinese, and there are men at the 
stables, stone-masons, etc. 

A walk through the extensive greenhouses revealed one of the finest collections 
of tropical plants in the vicinity of the metropolis. The central house is devoted to 
palm-trees, of which there is a fine collection. Two very large banana trees art 
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also in this house, in a bearing condition, their tops bending over with the weight of 
fruit. A large cinnamon tree is also growing here, as well as oranges and lemons. 
Asmaller house back of this palmery is devoted to those wonderfully curious and 
sweet-smelling plants, known as orchids. We saw beautiful butterfly orchids and 
many air-plants, clinging to bits of wood suspended in the room. Each side of the 
palm-house is a large house for grapes. The southern grapery was full of large and 
delicious clusters of the white sweet-water grape and the black grape. One vine 
held no less than two hundred pounds. In the other grape-house the vines are later, 
so that grapes may be had fresh the year round. Beneath the ground there are 
extensive vaults for raising mushrooms. A large house is devoted to the growing of 
pine-apples, many of which are now in a bearing condition. Some of the delicious 
fruit is nearly ripe. Other hot-houses are filled with ferns, foliage plants, roses of 
yarious kinds, strawberrie’, etc. Last winter over one hundred tons of coal were 
consumed for the purpose of heating the hot-houses alone. 

Connecting the greenhouses with the mansion is a rose-walk, probably the largest 
and finest in America. A great variety of twining roses have been trained over a 
handsome open-work archway, which is so arranged that it can be illuminated by night 
by gas. When the roses are in bloom, nothing more beautiful can be imagined. Mr. 
Barlow is evidently fond of flowers, for his extensive grounds are filled with them. 
A large flower garden at one end of the house has been laid out in the English style, 
the beds bordered with box, and each one filled with some choice variety of flowers. 
We observed in one part of the grounds over one hundred varicties of new standard 
roses, recently brought from England, which had been planted this spring. Many 


other points of interest, as the statuary, fountains, groves, etc., might be mentioned, 
but they are common to all well-kept lawns. 


The Wardian or Fern Case. 
Read by Mrs. H. M, Lewis, before the Madison Horticultural Society, 
OW often we hear persons say: ‘‘I know that I shall never succeed in growing 
fine healthy house plants. The leaves grow small and turn yellow before they 
fairly develop, and my plants seldom or never blossom.” 
sons [ would heartily recommend the fernery. 

Persons using gas and furnaces often find the use of them a great detriment to the 
free bloom and healthy growth of plants, and find th: fern case a never-ending source 
of pleasure when understood and managed successfully. 

The Wardian or Ward case was invented by a Mr. Ward of England, and known 
about 1840. Its first public appearance was made at the World’s Fair in 1851. 

If any one wishes for an elegant and expensive case, it can be obtained by sending 
to almost any of the large cities for it. One mounted upon a rustic table, with niches 
or brackets, for growing any ivy or choice flower, is very beautiful. Almost all sizes 
and shapes can be found; or one can be ordered at home and made at a cabinet or 
tinshop. Perhaps you can make one yourself, with help from the hired man, that 
will please you most of all, out of a cheese or other box, covered over with strips of 
bark, acorns or lichens tacked or glued upon the outside and varnished. Arrange 
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the plants, put the high bell-shaped glass over it, and place it upon a small center 
table. 

For growing two or three ferns and a Lycopodium for a parlor table, a large soup 
plate, filled with the plants and some bright wood-moss to cover the earth and the 
edge of the plate, then cover with the glass, is very pretty. 

For a bay window or a niche in a shaded parlor, what more lovely ornament thay 
a hanging fernery filled with bright green foliage can be imagined. 

In the first place put a layer of charcoal in the bottom of the zine pan—the pan 
should be three or four inches deep—have a quantity of fine green wood-moss on 
hand, and cover all the edges of soil with it, mix good leaf mould with about one- 
third sand, and press the plants firmly down as you place them in. 

Do not plant too near together—those growing the largest should be placed near 
the center, unless some little fancy design is intended—a'*grotto, lake, bridge, mossy 
bank, with statuary or deer can be added with fine effect. 

First, get a few choice ferns from the greenhouse, among them the gold and silver 
fern and the beautiful Maiden-hair, then add our native ferns, but do not expect 
them to retain their beauty during the severe cold of winter, for they must have a 
season of rest from December until the middle of February. At that time they 
begin to send up their graceful fronds, and it is a great pleasure to watch their prog- 
ress upwards, as they often grow two inches in a night. We have but one evergreen 
fern that I know of, and that is a pretty dwarf one, that grows in great abundance 
around Devil’s lake. I believe there are two or three other kinds growing in the 
northern part of the State among the pines, but they are seldom seen here. Lyco- 
podiums, Bignonia in variety, Achyranthes, Ficus stipulata, Tradescantia zebrina, 
Coleus, Cranberry, Sagittaria, Hepatica, Trailing Arbutus and many other plants 
can be grown finely in the Wardian case. A climbing fern is very beautiful placed 
in a corner and allowed full liberty to grow as it pleases. Scotch Heath succeeds 
well, grown under glass. 

Arrange the surface as your taste would dictate; some prefer little mounds, and 
others prefer it level ; cover the soil with the prettiest variety of wood-mosses that 
can be found. We can find in this vicinity at least twenty green and brown mosses 
(but do not use lichens, as they mould under glass). If spots of mould appear on 
the moss, give air for an hour or two a few times, and they will soon be bright and 
velvety. Water freely, and if, in the morning, the water stands in great beads upou 
the inside of the case, it is sufficient. Do not water again for six months or longer. 
Let the sun shine upon it for a short time each day, unless the sun is very hot. 

It is not necessary to go to the greenhouse to get plants to stock our cases, unless 
we prefer to do so; for if we will traverse our woods and marshes, with botanical 
eyes, we shall find there are many rare and beautiful flowers, ferns and vines that fill 
conservatories for thousands to admire, on another continent. 

I hope that we shall see the number of ferneries largely multiplied, for no little 
outlay of money can gratify one alive to the beauties of nature more than this little 
drop of sunshine, which is a perpetual reminder of green woods and running streams, 
and of Him who is the maker of this world, and of His wonderful works. 
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Button-hole Bouquets and Coat Flowers. 

UT few seem to understand that there is any difference between a button-hole 

bouquet and a coat flower; yet there is, and a very great difference too, the 
flower being, as the word signifies, a single bloom, whereas a bouquet means a num- 
ber of flowers arranged according to taste. Many papers have appeared in different 
horticultural periodicals on the arrangement of cut flowers, and yet, with few excep- 
tions, they have excluded button-hole bouquets, probably because, being small, people 
imagine that they must necessarily be easy to make. Just let them try, and I do 
not hesitate to say that they will find themselves much mistaken, as no combination 
of flowers requires to be put together with more taste, or to be more lightly done, 
than a properly made button-hole bouquet. Flowers selected for this purpose should 
always be good, particularly those for mounting singly, which should, in fact, be 
specimens of whatever kind is chosen. Ferns I always like to see in such bouquets, 
and also along with coat flowers, provided these are stove or greenhouse kinds; but 
hardy flowers I like best mounted with their own foliage alone. Nearly all flowers 
for bouquets of any sort should be wired; indeed, many could not be used for that 
purpose at all, were they not mounted on wire, as, for example, the pips of white 
Hyacinths, which, in winter, are among the most useful flowers which we have. 
There are, however, other ways of mounting flowers besides wiring them. Let us 
take, for example, a Gardenia. The center petals of this flower—indeed all except 
the outside row—are very even and lovely; but their beauty is sometimes marred by 
the outer ones, which look twisted. Now to remedy this evil, and to make them look 
all even, proceed as follows: Take a common Laurel ledf, and cut a piece out of it 
about an inch square; with a pair of scissors trim round the corners, so as to almost 
make it circular; then cut a cross in the middle, and down through that push the 
stem of the Gardenia until the flower and Laurel leaf are pressed tightly together; 
then hold it upside down, and through the stem, close to the leaf, pass a ‘‘ stub’’ wire 
(which will keep the leaf in its place); bend the ends down and fasten them together 
with a little binding wire so asto forma stem. The petals of the flower can be then 
arranged out in their proper places, and the piece of Laurel leaf being so tight to the 
flower that they will remain wherever they are placed. There is also another point 
to which I would wish to direct attention, and that is, the foundation of the button- 
hole bouquets, which is generally a piece of Maiden-hair Fern; but that is not stiff 
enough in itself to form a good support for the other flowers. To remedy this, the 
best plan is to back the Fern with a small Camellia leaf, wired, which will keep the 
whole bouquet firm and in shape. The following arrangement is that most often 
seen: at the back is a spray of Fern; next some long light flower, so as to form a 
kind of point or finish at the top; then a Camellia bud, or Rose, or some such flower, 
and then Maiden-hair Fern and whatever other small flowers are at hand. I made 
one a short time ago of a half-open white Camellia bud, spray of Hoteia (Spiraea) 
japonica, and a few pips of white Hyacinth, mixed with a little Maiden-hair, and 
many remarked that it was very light and elegant looking. That which took the 
first prize at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Birmingham, last summer, 
was composed of a yellow Rose-bud, mounted with blue Forget-me-Not, a pip of 
Kalosanthes coccinea, and one of Bouvardia. I have seen one made of the Lily of 
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the Valley, a blush-colored Rose bud, and the same shade of Hyacinth pips, with a 
little Fern worked through it, which was a very neat-looking little bouquet; another 
consisted of a spray of Lily of the Valley, a yellow Rose bud, and a few pips of rich 
purple Cineraria, which came out well against the deep color of the Maréchal Niel 
bud. I could give descriptions of many others, but think that those which I haye 
mentioned will suffice to show the best shape and style in which such bouquets should 
be made.—A. H., in the Garden. 


The Sermon of the Flowers. 


[Extract from an address on Ornamentation of Grounds, delivered before Ill. State Horticultural Society, 
by Dr. J. M. Gregory.] 


ORTUNATELY in our land adornment, the number of available objects in which 
this element of beauty resides, is almost endless. The land itself, smoothed into 
the level lawn, swelling into soft undulation, or cut into terraces in a thousand com- 
binations, flecked with shadows or sleeping in the pale or ruddy light is perpetually 
beautiful. The myriad forms of plant life, from the delicate mosses that deck the 
rugged rock as if to help it too, to look beautiful, and the little grasses, making in 
their very multitude the royal holiday attire of our good mother Earth, to the stately 
pine and the grand oak, uniting in their outlines and foliage every conceivable line 
of grace, and mingling every hue and tint of beautiful colors. All these offer ready 
to our hand a practical infinitude of beauty for our landscape work. 

And the flowers, those reminiscences of Eden and prophecies of Heaven, the 
splendid children of the sun and the jewelry of the soil, what shall I say of them ? 
Beautiful in form, beautiful in color, beautiful in arrangement, infinite in variety, 
endless in profusion, decking without reluctance the poor man’s cot, brightening 
without pride the rich man’s home, blooming with wild content in lonely forest glades 
and on the unvisited mountain sides, blazing without ambition in the public parks, 
shedding their fragrance without anxiousness in the chamber of sickness, checring 
without reproach the poor wretch in prison cell, blushing in the hair of virtuous 
beauty and shedding without blush their beautiful light on the brow of her fallen 
sister, sleeping in the cradle with the innocent life of infancy, and blooming still in 
the coffin with the cold clay that remains after that life is spent, scattering their 
propheti: bloom through orchards and fields where robust industry prepares its victo- 
ries, and lighting up the graveyards with their still undismayed promises, scorning 
no surroundings however humble or however sinful, flinging beauty in the wild wan- 
tonness of infinite abundance on the most precious and the most worthless things, they 
are God’s incarnated smiles shed forth with a love that frightens our poor justice out 
of its wits, and with an infinite justice that puts our uttermost love to the blush, 
teaching us a theology better than the creeds, and a science better than the schools ; 
at once mocking and stimulating our acts, kissing us when we fall, but refusing to let 
us lie quiet in our prostration, and perpetually urging upon the great heart of human- 
ity, by their myriad and unending illustrations, the lesson of infinite trust in that 
divine Fatherhood which gives their splendor to the lilies and tells us that ‘‘ Solomon 
in all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.” 
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The Chenango Strawberry Apple. 


\ E herewith present an illustration of the Chenango Strawberry Apple. Our atten- 
tion was called to this apple in the summer of 1869, by Mr. J. H. Givins, whose 
orchard is near this city, for recognition. We knew it not, nor any one else here- 
abouts. We took speci- 
mens to the meeting of the 
American Pomological So- 
ciety, at Philadelphia. It 
was not recognized there by 
either Warder or Elliott, 
but Mr. Barry pronounced 
it the Chenargo Straw- 
berry. Mr. Seth E. Hall, 
of Franklinville, N. J., 
who was present, said he 
knew the apple—that it 
originated near his old 
home, in Chenango county, 
N. Y. 
We have paid a visit to 
Mr.G.’s orchard, regular, at 
the season of maturity, and 
have annually found both 
tree and fruit without a 
i i blemish. The tree itself is 
— a model, hardy, a rampant 
4 feiss grower, and ailiene a 
heavy crop of fruit annu- 
ally; skin thin, of a yellowish cast, smooth and glossy, splashed and streaked with 
carmine red; flesh white, exceedingly tender, and fine grained, juicy; flavor mild 
sub-acid. Great beauty and fine flavor make this apple a favorite for the dessert 
wherever known. This apple should be grown only for family use and a near market. 
Its season is short (early September), and the fruit perishable, on account of its 
great delicacy of skin and texture; should be taken from the tree as soon as ripe. 
18 
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Small Fruits— The Borer, Ftc. 


Small Fruits—The Borer, Etc. 
BY A. K. CAMPBELL, NEWTON, IOWA. 
D. Western Horricu.turist: There isa great amount of careless writing 

on the subject of fruit raising, which is causing to the people of the State great 
vexation and irreparable loss. Our Horticultural reports are full of it. For 
examples: The Kittatinny Blackberry is recommended—my experience, and the 
experience of all others I can hear from is, that it is worthless, like all other fancy 
varieties ; our own native being the only kind worth cultivating. I would give con- 
siderable to know that I am mistaken on this point, but have no hope that I am. 

Again: the Early Richmond Cherry is almost the only one recommended. With 
us, within the last five years, the Richmond has missed two crops from frost, and one 
was almost ruined by wet, while I have English Morellos which have borne five years in 
succession full crops of a finer cherry, we think. It blooms later than the Richmond 
and escapes the frost. Is there then any comparison as to the value of the two? 
We need a few Richmonds for early fruit, that is all. 

Again: the Lombard Plum is highly recommended. It has never borne but one 
good crop in this section. It certainly fails to meet its reputation, and we need to be 
looking out for something better. 

Certainly more caution is needed in recommending fruits for cultivation. In full 
view of this fact I give the following items concerning small fruits : 


Raspberries, 

They should be raised by everybody in Iowa owning so much as a garden. I make 
those I raise stand five tests, to wit: 

lst, As to hardiness ; 2d, As to amount of yield; 3d, As to ease of picking ; 4th, 
As to care required; 5th, As to size and flavor. The varieties I cultivate are— 
Philadelphia, Mammoth Cluster, Doolittle, Purple Cane, Ohio Everbearing, and 
Ellisdale. 

With us the Philadelphia stands all the tests, the flavor, however, not being so 
generally liked as that of the Purple Cane. 

Next in order come the Doolittle, Black Cap and Mammoth Cluster, so easy to 
pick, yielding great crops, easy to cultivate, but more wie injured by wind and 
winter than the Philadelphia. 

The genuine Purple Cane is worthless as a market berry, but every family should 
have a row to mix with the others for table use. It bears great crops but it costs 
twice as much to pick a quart as it does to pick a quart of Black Caps, and is such 
a rampant grower that it takes an extra amount of labor to take care of the bush. 
Many seedlings of this variety, some very good and some very poor are scattered over 
the country. 

I have cultivated the Ellisdale five years, and have decided it is one of the best ; 
a very vigorous grower, yields full crops of rather soft fruit, endures bad treatment 
better than any other kind I have tried. 

I rank these varieties as follows : 

1st, Philadelphia for all qualities—though it propagates from sprouts, it is very 
easily taken care of. 
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' 24, Mammoth Cluster and Doolittle. These excel as a market berry, are firm and 
easily picked. Are sometimes cut down to half or one-third of a crop by winter-kill- 
ing, or some unknown cause. . 

3d, Ohio Overbearing. This variety I am still testing. So far, it gives me great 
satisfaction. 1 may conclude it one of the very best. 

4th, The Purple Cane and Ellisdale. 

I am testing other varieties, but coucerning them have as yet nothing tosay. I 
have disearded the Clark as of no account here, and the Davison Thornless as too 
tender. 

I use no supports, making summer pruning give the bush such form that it will 
support itself. I have gathered over a gallon from a single bush. Some fruit 
writers say they will sometimes yield two gallons. As I have not reached that point 
I have concluded [ must manure heavier. I aim to keep the ground perfectly clean 
with bright and sharp hoes. I have adopted the plan of planting two feet apart in 
rows—rows eight to ten feet apart. This makes the bushes support one another, 
and gives plenty of root room, light, air and sunshine. 

Whatever may be said of Iowa as a fruit country, we can stick a peg down 
here and say, that no country can excel us in raising this delicious fruit; yet 
even here they must have good care or they will not give satisfaction. It must be 
intelligent care, too. The three main points in their culture are good plants to start 
with ; ground deeply plowed and well manured; and weeds kept entirely off the 
ground, then prune as best you know how. 

I give these items as the result of six years experience and experimenting. I am 
still learning much as to the mode of culture and value of varieties each year. 

Your correspondent refers to my mode of treating apple tree borers. I have for 
five years practiced scraping away the earth from around the trunks of the trees, 
about the middle of June or first of July, down two or three inches and scraping off 
the bark, restoring the earth in the fall. None of the trees so treated have had 
borers in, while some not so treated have been badly injured before I had noticed any- 
thing wrong with them. : 

I am not a professional fruit raiser, only cultivate my four-acre garden as a relaxa- 
tion from the severer labors of the law, yet I will not yield the palm to any of 
our professional fruit men in the matter of an intense interest in the subject, that I 
may learn and tell how best to raise the choice fruits of the world about our Iowa 
homes. Let me add this word to close. One acre, well prepared, planted and 
tended, will raise more fruit than four acres badly managed ; and not one in five of 
your readers will believe me when I say so. 


Remarks.—We fully concur with our correspondent in the estimation he puts 
upon the English Morello. Those who have planted the Early Richmond, for mar- 
ket—as has been the case generally—mainly to the exclusion of the Morello, will 
find it a great oversight. Of the two, English Morello is the most fruitful and 
reliable for an annual crop, and what is of no small importance to the producer, bears 
a higher price in the market by fifty per cent. The fruit is larger, and though a 
little astringent, takes precedence for canning with those who know it best. It is in 
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season after thé Early Richmond is nearly, if not quite out of the market. We have 
not failed for the last three or four years past to realize an advance of forty to sixty 
per cent. on the closing wholesale market price of the Richmond. 


The Wilder and other Strawberries. 


D. Western Horticutturist: I see the Wilder Strawberry favorably spoken 
of, in a late number of the HorTICULTURIST, as coming from the South. Let 
me state that, here, it is just going to be what was claimed for it. The hot, dry sum- 
mers, here, are extremely hard on the strawberry plants, but the Wilder stands it 
nobly. It is, in all respects, a superb berry, and quite late. In picking, it seemed 
to me my box got full easier than common, and these all good sized to large berries. 
Seldom is a new strawberry first illustrated as modestly as this variety was. I have 
had berries double the size of the illustration. With Nicanor, Seth Boyden, Wilder, 
Russell, Kentucky, and such like, there need be no complaints of small or sour 
strawberries. 























The Nicanor, when well grown in stools, is a superb berry—to my taste, one of 
the very best in quality. Albany is almost burned out with me, along side of Nica- 
nor, Green Prolific, Seth Boyden, Russell and Wilder, all the others flourishing like 
a ‘‘Green Bay tree.” 

I must not omit mentioning that Green Prolific has always been fine, ever since [ 
got it, with me; but wait until Monarch of the West, Star of the West, Cat and 
Jack, and some more of the new ones, come out, and then we will beat even these 
worthies. One rain in six weeks made things look quite dreary here, but last night 
and this day we are getting fine showers. 

Bluffton, Mo. SamMvuEL MILLER. 


The Cracking and Warfield. 





P. S.—I have two varieties of apple, among the finest growing trees in my nur. 
sery, Cracking and Warfield; please describe them, I wish to plant, in orchard, but 
do not know their quality or time of ripening. 





Remarxks.—Cracking is a fine apple, both for eating from the hand and for cook- 
ing. The tree has fruited well about here, though a little tender. We can give no 
better description than the following, from Downing : 

Fruit fair, large, roundish, slightly flattened, inclining to conic, angular. Skin 
fair, fine yellow, with a slight tinge of red, thinly sprinkled with large green dots. 
Stem short, in a rather deep cavity. Calyx closed ina corrugated basin. Flesh yel- 
lowish white, crisp, tender, juicy, and excellent. October to J anuary. The tree iss 
vigorous grower and very productive. 

The Warfield, in size, is sbove medium, and in appearance resembles Maiden’s 
Blush. In quality second to third rate. The tree is said to be a strong grower, 
hardy, and an early bearer. 
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Hussman on Summer Pruning the Vie. 

\ ITHOUT proper and judicious summer pruning it is impossible to prune judi- 

ciously in the fall. If you have allowed six or eight canes to grow in summer 
where you need but two or three, none of them will be fit to bear a full crop, nor be 
properly developed. We prune longer in the fall than the majority of our vintners, 
which gives a double advantage; should the frost of winter have injured or killed 
any of the first buds, we still have enough left ; and should this not be the case, we 
still have our choice to rub off all imperfect shoots ; to reduce the number of branches 
at the first pinching, and thus retain only strong canes for next year’s fruiting, and 
have only large, well deve!oped bunches. 

But to secure these advantages, we have certain rules, which we follow strictly. 
We are glad to see that the attention of the grape growers of the country is tho- 
roughly aroused to the importance of this subject, and that the old practice of cut- 
ting and slashing the young growth of July and August is generally discountenaneed. 
It has murdered more promising vineyards than any other practice. But the people 
are apt to run into extremes, and many are now advocating the ‘let alone’ doctrine. 
We think both are wrong, and that the true course to steer is in the middle. 

1. Perform the operation early. Do it as soon as the shoots are six inches long. 
At this time you can overlook your vine much easier. Every young shoot is soft and 
pliable. You do not rob the vine of a quantity of foliage it cannot spare (as the 
leaves are the lungs of the plant and elevators of the sap). You can do three times 
the work that you can perform a week later, when the shoots have become hardened 
and intertwined by their tendrils. Remember that the knife should have nothing to 
do with summer pruning. Your thumb and finger should perform all the work, and 
they can do it easily if it is done early. 

2. Perform it thoroughly and systematically. Select the shoots you intend for 
bearing wood next year. These are left unchecked ; but do not leave more than you 
really need. Remember that each part of the vine should be thoroughly ventilated, 
and if you crowd it too much, none of the canes will ripen their wood as thoroughly 
nor be as vigorous as when each has room, air and light. Having selected these, 
commence at the bottom of the vine, rubbing off all the superfluous shoots, and all 
which appear weak or imperfect. Then go over each arm or part of the vine, pinch- 
ing every fruit bearing branch above the last bunch of grapes, or, if this should look 
weak or imperfect, remove it and pinch back to the first perfectly developed bunch. 
Should the bud have pushed out two or three shoots, it will generally be advisable to 
leave the strongest, and remove the balance. Do not think that you can do part of 
it a little later, but be unsparing in taking away what you intend to take this time. 
Destroy all the caterpillars, and all the insects you find feeding on the vines, the 
steel blue beetle, who will eat into the buds. But protect the iady bug, mantis, and 
all the friends of the vine. 


We come now to the second stage of the summer pruning. After the first pinch- 
ing, the dormant buds in the axils of the leaves, on fruit-bearing shoots, will each 
push out a latetal shoot, opposite the young bunches. Our second operation consists 
in pinching off these laterals back to one leaf as soon as we get hold of the shoot 
above the first leaf, so that we get a young and vigorous leaf additional, opposite to 
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each bunch of grapes. These serve as elevators of sap, and also an excellent protec- 
tion and shade to the fruit. Remember our aim is not to rob the plant of its foliage, 
but to make two leaves grow where there was but one before, and at a place where 
they are of more benefit to the fruit. By our method, our rows of vines have the 





| appearance of leafy walls, each bunch of the fruit properly shaded, and yet each part aa 
of the vine is properly ventilated. We come now to another one of those accidental “ 
discoveries, which has proved of great use to us in the management of the Concord, gro 
Herbemont, Taylor, etc. In the summer of 1862, when a piece of Concord, planted har 
in 1861, was growing rapidly, a severe hailstorm cut up the young shoots, completely stal 
defoliating them, and breaking the tender and succulent shoots at a height of about bon 
two feet. The vines were growing rapidly, and the dormant buds in the axils of the cut 
leaves immediately pushed out laterals, which made fair-sized canes. In the follow- ont 
ing fall when we commenced to prune we found from three to five of these strong by 
laterals on each cane, and accordingly shortened them in from three to five and six gre 
buds each. On these laterals we raised as fine a crop of grapes as we ever saw—cer- ’ 
tainly much finer than we had ever before raised on the strung canes; and we have or 
since learned to imitate hailstorms by pinching the leaders of young shoots when they age 
have grown, say two feet, forcing out the laterals and growing out fruit on the latter, Fe 
thus meeting with another illustration of the old proverb, “ It is an ill wind that ant 
blows nobody any good.” po 
After the sound pinching of the fruit-bearing branches, as described above, the of 
laterals will generally start once more, and we pinch the young growth again to one ‘a 
leaf, thus giving each lateral two well developed leaves. The whole course should be fre 
completed about the middle of June here, and whatever grows hereafter may be left. ait 
In closing, let us glance at the objects we have in view : on 
1. To keep the vine within proper bounds, so that it is at all times under the con- | 
trol of the vintner, without weakening its constitution by robbing it of a great a 
amount of foliage. os 
2. Judicious thinning of the fruit at a time when no vigor has been expended in vi 
its development. gr 
8. Developing strong, healthy foliage, by forcing the growth of the laterals and oe 
having two young, healthy leaves opposite each bunch, which will shade the fruit aud be 
serve as conductors of the sap to the fruit. M 
| 4. Growing vigorous canes for next year’s fruiting and no more, thereby making pr 
them stronger ; as every part of the vine is accessible to light and air, the wood will tr 
ripen better and more uniformly. th 
' 5. Destruction of noxious insects. As the vintner has to look over each shoot of di 
the vine, this is done more thoroughly and systematically than by any other process. th 
Sort ror Prars.—E. Manning, of Harrisburg, Ohio, writes to the Gardeners’ 
Monthly on this subject: Beurre Clairgeau was unthrifty on a rich soil; on high, al 
thin soil it was thrifty and excellent. Anjou succeeded well on rich soil, and failed it 
on thin soil. Doyenne du Comice did best on thin soil; Golden Beurre of Bilboa vi 
just the reverse. These results were all on his own ground; in other regions they T 


might have been different. 
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Grape Culture. 
CORRESPONDENT, whose locality is some three miles above Washington, on 
A the Potomac river, communicates the following to the Department of Agricul- 
ture. One thousand vines were planted in the spring of 1866—one-half Concord, 
and the balance other sorts: 

‘ T procured first class vines, and planted them with great care, as follows: Selected 
ground sloping to the southeast and east; plowed it from eight to ten inches deep, 
harrowed it fine, and planted in rows eight feet apart both ways; set an eight-foot 
stake at cach plant, and mixed with the soil, about the roots, one quart of ground 
bone and a shovelful of old, well-decomposed stable-manure ; pruned the roots, also 
cut the top or vine back to three or four buds ; and when the buds had grown from 
one to two inches, rubbed off all but one, the strongest; trained that to the stake 
by tying, and pinched off at second leaf all lateral shoots, thus concentrating the 
growth in the one cane; gave them clean cultivation. 

“The next February, when there was no frost in the wood, I cut it back to three 
or four buds of that year’s growth, and let only two buds grow; trained and man- 
aged these two canes the same as the one the year before. During the following 
February I cut the two canes back to three and a half feet long, removed the stakes, 
and built a trellis over each row, in the following manner: I set eight-foot cedar 
posts half way between each vine, commencing with one set four feet from each end 
of the rows, and nailed to these posts white-pine strips full one inch thick by four 
inches wide, the first one foot above the ground, and the second four feet above that 
from lower edge to upper edge; then nailed to these strips good white-pine laths, 
nine inches apart. I then tied the canes, on the two-arm system, to the lower bar; 
trained and tied the shoots from these canes to the trellis. 

“Each shoot bore this year from three to four bunches of grapes; pinched each 
shoot off at from three to four leaves above the last bunch of grapes, and as it grew 
again, pinched it off at second leaf; and so on to top of trellis. When the clusters 
ripened, I was well repaid by the beautiful sight they presented. Both bunches and 
grapes were very large and perfectly formed. I readily sold the entire crop at fifteen 
cents per pound on the vine. Some of the vines yielded fifteen pounds each, and as 
beautiful and perfect as those grown under glass. My success attracted attention. 
Many enterprising farmers and citizens of Washington came to see my vineyard, and 
pronounced it the finest, as to growth of wood, foliage and grapes, and as to training, 
trellis, ete., they had ever seen. The Concords surpassed all other varieties in all 
the desirable qualities. Having occasion, several weeks after my grapes had been 
disposed of, to visit Central New York, I found many Concords grown there just in 
the market, but they were much inferior in point of perfect maturity, flavor and 
sweetness. 

“The crop of last season was the fifth I have grown, and was the largest; and 
although the average price realized was but about half that received for the first crop, 
it amounted to over $800 per acre, or about $700 net. I am annually enlarging my 
vineyard, which now comprises about six acres; expect to enlarge it to ten next fall. 
The soil and sub-soil prove to be perfectly adapted to the growth of the grape, being 
composed of about equal parts of sand, loam, and clay, and containing considerable 
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quantities of mica, with a sub-soil of rotten rock, into which the grape-roots pene. 
trate several feet. It is also just porous enough to absorb the rains; consequently no 
draining is required.” 


Double Balsams. 


))D. Western Horticutturist: Whilst growing a varied collection of flowering 
plants, I yet have some that succeed so well as to become specialties. One of 
these is the Double Balsam—not the straggling, half-grown looking things often seen 
in many front yards, but strong plants, that spread three feet, and produce large, 
double flowers big as roses—some three inches across, and of varied hues and shades; 
very showy and brilliant when grown in quantity. Some of the newer striped and 
blotched varieties are simply magnificent; the Solferino variety cannot be excelled 
for beauty and delicacy of coloring. I want them in quantity, too; must have 
hundred or more; half a dozen plants won’t satisfy. Plant the seeds thickly, and 
thin out undesirable colors when the flowers appear ; eighteen inches space will allow 
the plant to spread itself. Some visitors say, ‘‘O how do you manage to have such 
splendid Balsams? What mystery attends their cultivation?” No mystery at all; 
buy seed of good varieties, plant in well enriched soil, keep down weeds, and give 
abundance of water in dry weather if large flowers and plenty of them are wanied. 
If you have leisure time, trim a portion of the plants to a single stalk, as soon as 
side branches appear, and see what a wealth of flowers you will have—almost hiding 
the plant from sight. Pull off fading flowers unless seeds are wanted. Although 
the flowers have such short stems, yet they make a beautiful appearance arranged on 
a flat dish. If you have no fern leaves or other delicate green, take young carrot 
tops and place them over a large dish; arrange the balsam flowers thickly over these, 
and you will have a very “thing of beauty.” R. L. Buarr. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Soap Wash for Fruit Trees. 
HE beneficial influence of a weak alkali wash upon the bark of fruit trees is of 
long standing acknowledgment. Its action is in expansion of the pores, while at 
the same time it is destructive of all insect life, sporadic or otherwise. Writers or 


theorists differ as to the best time to apply it: but we have always found that if good , 


common sense be used in preparing it, the time of application is always good. And 
now for the preparation. If you use purchased potash, reduce it so that you can 
bear your finger in it half a minute or more without a tingling or sore sensation. If 
you can obtain good soft soap from the refuse grease and lye of ashes saved up dry, 
then take it and reduce it (the soap) down, not to a suds, but so that it will not be 
ropy when used by a soft whitewash brush. Use it freely, and it matters not materi- 
ally just when, but say ow, and any time most convenient until Ist of July; but 
after that time it is perhaps better to wait till the next year.—American Farm 
Journal. 
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Editorial Notes. 


Horticulture. What’s in a name? 


We have often met persons so foolish as to think that a horticultural journal was 
not as good as an agricultural one, and somehow have gained the idea that horticulture 
(because so hard a word) was of no practical interest to any but few of scientific 
tastes. Speak to them of gardening. Ah, now they understand us—yes, they appre- 
ciate that, as it is the best and most tasteful part of a country gentleman’s life; but 
mention to them horticulture, and they do not quite understand. It is too hard a 
word; they do not know what it means; something not very pleasant or popular, 
“dry, ancient, antiquated, fit for fussy old men—musty reading.” Such are the 
impressions the popular mind has of all things named horticultural—such unfavor- 
able ideas created by the use of one hard word. We suppose we could have doubled 
our circulation three or four times if our journal had been plainly named—some such 
title as ‘* The Cottage Gardener and Flower Lover’s Companion,” instead of plain 
“ Horticulturist,” which, though indefinite, expresses it all. The people seem to 
demand plain titles which express the character of a journal, without giving them the 
necessity of studying it out. Hundreds take an agricultural journal, and rather like 
the horticultural part of it; but a journal strictly devoted to horticulture is not 
encouraged—and some even think it is quite a different thing, not connected with 
agriculture. 

A New Strawberry, 

Dr. F. M. Hexamer, of New Castle, N. Y., lately exhibited in our office, a new 
seedling strawberry, named the Early Dutchess. It originated with Mr. Barnes, of 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the same who introduced the Barnes Mammoth. 

The Early Dutchess is three days earlier than the Burrs New Pine or Downer, 
and six days ahead of the Wilson. The berry is large, irregular surface, has bright 
color, and quality is sweet, good, juicy, of large size and unusually uniform. It 
seems to be an excellent family fruit, and though not of high quality, yet has that 


pleasant taste which will lead many to appreciate it who dislike the acidity of the 
Wilson. 
Peat Ashes as a Fertilizer. . 

M. Lebeouf, a large cultivator of asparagus and strawberries of Argenteuil, France, 
has recently obtained some advantageous results from peat ashes used as a fertilizer. 
He filled three pots with the substance, without any other admixture, and planted in 
one oats, ip another wheat, and in the third strawberry plants. Leaving them 
through the winter without attention, germination took place. The wheat and oats 
sprouted and bore large and heavy grains—the stalks attaining for the wheat at a 
height of four feet five inches, and for the oats three feet six inches. The straw- 
berries were unusually vigorous. M. Leboouf has repeated the experiments several 
times, with uniform success. 
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A Splendid Azalea. 

In the greenhouse of Prof. Chas. 8S. Sargent, at Brookline, Mass., there was in 
bloom the latter part of May, an Azalea of mammoth proportions, the largest plant 
in his collection, and named The Decorah. It measured 16 feet in circumference, and 
its dome, 5 feet high, was covered with over 3,000 magnificent rose-colored blossoms, 
There are 250 others of magnificent size and colors, and when in the glory of full 
bloom make a fairy-like scene. 

Analysis o7° Asparagus. 

In providing manures and special fertilizers for the asparagus, very few realize how 
greatly it is benefited by the application of potash. The following analysis will give 
some new ideas to those who want to know what the asparagus plant feeds upon. It 
is an analysis of the ashes, and not the fresh or air dry matter: Potash, 20.48; 
soda, 2.89; lime, 13.15; magnesia, 3.24; peroxide of iron, 4.22 ; silica, 9.99; sul. 
phuric acid, 5.72; phosphoric, 10.03; carbonic, 25.71; chlorine, 3.21; loss, 1.35— 

0, 
™ Standard Frui: Measures. 

We have long needed standard measures for selling our fruit. A basket has never 
meant any thing positive, and the artful way they have been filled by raised bottoms, 
etc., have been sources of much fraud to buyers. The Fruit Packers Board of Trade 
at Baltimore, Md., whose members purchase large quantities of peaches and tomatoes, 
recently adopted a standard measure, as follows: That the standard bushel for 
peaches shall be a box 9 inches deep, 14 inches wide, and 224 inches long, in the 
clear, with half-inch partition—that the standard half bushel for tomatoes shall be 
a basket 10 inches deep, 103 inches across the bottom, and 15 inches across the top 
—and that the barrel for measuring peas shall hold not less than two and a half 
standard bushels. 

Raisins in Utah. 

Even Utah aspires to the same honors as California in producing raisins from 
grapes. They have been grown at St. George, Southern Utah, by Elder Bentley, of 
the Mormon church, who says they can be produced for as low a price as the foreign 
raisins can be imported. They are from the Fiber Zagos, a Hungarian grape, which 
makes an excellent raisin, and equal, if not superior to any that find their way to 
the American market. 

A Ladies’ Horticultural Society. 

Why not? good idea! making flowers the leading feature of the exhibition. A 
successful society of this nature exists already in Pennsylvania, entitled the Ladies’ 
Floriculturai and Horticultural Society of Montgomery County, Penn. During the 
month of June it held its spring fair at Ambler Park, and made an attractive dis- 
play of flowers and plants, and awarded premiums to the amount of $400. The 
rivalry was good humored and spirited. 


A Rampant Wisteria. 

The foreign journals speak of a beautiful Wisteria—recently in full bloom—cover- 
ing the front of a well known hotel near Slough, in England, and running around 
each end for some distance, making altogether a length of about 150 feet. It was 
planted against a strong iron support of the veranda, which support long since 
lifted bodily from the ground, and broke in pieces with the seeming ease with which 
a man would break alucifer match. A Laburnum grows against the building on one 
flank, and the contrast between the clusters of blue and yellow flowers is declared to 
be “ perfectly charming.” 
Canned Fruit, 

There must be a reform in putting up American canned fruit, or the foreign mar- 
ket, now opening with fine prospects and encouraging demand for really good articles, 
will shut down most rigidly against American brands. Immense amounts of poor 
trash are manufactured yearly, and vended by unscrupulous canners. We have 
opened several of the cans of peaches put up by these parties, and behold a single 
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peach or two swimming in a sea of jui¢e. Good canners should fill the can full of 
fruit first, then pour in juice to fill up. Dishonest canners use poor, unripe fruit, so 
hard that it would realize no sale in market, and think that by cooking, it may be 
made to answer. In this way canned peaches can be made and sold for $1.75 per 
dozen. Good, well filled cans of selected peaches, cannot be well made for less than 
$3 to $4 per dozen, each can holding one to two quarts. Great damage is done to 
the business of canning fruit by dishonest packers. It is a business of immense value 
to our fruit growers, as it opens an avenue for new markets, and relieves the market 
of its surplus fruits. 

A trade journal of this city publishes a letter from a firm in Liverpool, stating that 
large quantities of canned peaches could ‘ be sold abroad if they were put up hon- 
estly ; but there have been heavy consignments of unripe fruit, which nobody could 
use, and, as a consequence, the demand has fallen off, and it will take a long time to 
recover from the discredit.” The same is said of oysters. Our cinned peas and 
beans do not sell, because they are so inferior to those put up by the French. Toma- 
toes and sweet corn do not sell at all in England, nor are likely to, for the reason that 
no taste has been acquired for them, and, perhaps, the climate is unfavorable. 


. Otto of Roses. 

The Attar, or Otto of Roses, most precious of all perfumes, is made almost entirely 
among the Balkan mountains. There are at least one hundred and fifty places where 
its preparation is carried on, the most important of all being Kizanlick. The roses 
are planted in rows, like vines. The flowers are gathered in May, and with the green 
calyx leaves attached, are subject to distillation. Five thousand pounds of roses 
yield one pound of oil. 

Restoration of Forests. 

France has been the scene of greatest success in replanting vacant ground with 
trees. The reign of Napoleon III, will ever bear a memorable name for the decided 
encouragement which he gave to this branch of agriculture. An interesting experi- 
ment was begun by his direction in the department of the Hautes Alpes, to resotre 
lands that were desolated by the removal of the original forests. For years the 
country was destitute, agriculture declined, village after village became deserted, 
until the department had lost 11,000 of its population. The peasantry opposed with 
the greatest violence any attempt at the replacement of the forests, and the govern- 
ment was obliged at last to force them to returf the barren districts. The result is 
said to be most satisfactory: the covering of sod has retained the rain, instead of 
allowing ‘it to run off in torrents, and the desolate, barren districts of the last few years 
are reassuming the luxuriant vegetation with which they were clothed in olden times. 

This subject is also beginning to be ventilated in England, and they are in a great 
state of mind. In former days half England was a forest, but by degrees acre after 
acre has teen disforested. Even the limits of Windsor Forest, which early in the 
century formed a circuit of fifty-six miles, have been greatly curtailed; and the New 
Forest, where Rufus fell, in Hampshire, is the only considerable one left. Near 
London is Epping Forest, which fifty years ago was very extensive, but has 
gradually been filched away by neigboring property owners until there are only some 
three thousand acres left. Lately, however, the Londoners have become very much 
in earnest about allowing no further encroachment, and even insisting upon repara- 
tion, and as the corporation of London, with its long purse and law officers, has taken 
the matter up, vigorously supported by the press, there seems a chance that the 
venerable forest, which contains magnificent old oaks, will be preserved. 

The forest lands of the crown are somehow very badly managed, and yield a mis- 
erable return. It is computed that if the New Forest, which lies in a lovely district 
on the Southampton water, were sold in lots, it would realize $10,000,000. The 
scenery is very picturesque, not merely thick woods, but broad expanses of velvety 


turf overshadowed by splendid single trees; fine groves, glades and vistas, delightful 
for summer riding. 
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Floral Notes. 
Planting Slips. ; 

The Gazette des Campagnes recommends to dip the extremities of the slip jn 
collodion, containing twice as much cotton as the ordinary material used in photog. 
raphy. Let the first coat dry and then dip again. After planting the slip, the 
development of the roots will take place very promptly. This method is said to be 
particularly efficacious in woody slips, Geranium, Fuchsia and similar plants. 


Fancy Prices for Plants. 


At a recent sale of rare plants by Messrs. Backhouse, of York, England, the 
Country Gentleman says: ‘* A mass of the Oncidium tigrinum, consisting of about 
thirty bulbs, sold for $150. Smaller plants or masses brought $15 to $60. A strong 
plant of Oncidium macranthum was sold for $45, and other plants, all of the same 
species, from $17 to $37. Many other plants, mostly rare Orchids, brought prices 
nearly as high.” 

“ The First Fuchsia.” 

Dr. James Eights, who accompanied Wilkes in his exploring expedition to the 
South Seas in 1838, told me that when on the Island of Juan Fernandez he was 
pleased with the exceeding beauty of the fuchsia, there growing wild, and that he 
brought the seed to New York, and from it grew the first plants that were known 
here. 

Humboldt, in his Cosmos, makes some allusion to the doctor, in connection with 
his scientific researches in South America, and about a dozen years ago Parsons added 
a new flower to his catalogue which Dr. Eights discovered in the Southern States and 
for which he received the munificent sum of fifty dollars. 

To me, in all the flora of the North there is nothing prettier than our native 
fuchsia—the Cellandine whose golden ‘‘drops’’ hang over meadow brooks and con. 
trast harmoniously with the surroundings.—Mrs. N. Orr, in Rural New Yorker. 


Notes from the Pines, 


Spring Foliage.—There is much in the varied hues of the just developing leaves 
to attract the observer who has an eye for the minor beauties of nature. The 
expanding leaves of the pear and those of the ash-leaved maple are both of a tender 
green, but quite unlike, and bot! are quite different from the near-by Virgilia (more 
properly Cladrastis). Then just beyond is a Weeping Poplar, the young leaves of 
which are of a brownish green, foncé the French would say, as dark as the neighbor. 
ing Gingko tree is lively. An artist would describe the foliage of this last-named 
tree as ‘‘yamboge green.” Then a little nearer the house is a golden glow from the 
young leaves of what the nurserymen call Spir@a aurea, but which is only a bright 
‘leaved variety of the well-known Nine-bark (Spirea opulifolia). A little more at 
the right is the charming purple-leaved variety of the common Barberry, and still 
farther along are the Purple Hazel and Purple Bush. These last-named are varieties 
cultivated for their colored foliage, but there is enough in the different shades of the 
young leaves of trees in their normal condition to make the effects of spring foliage 
worthy the study of the landscape gardener. I have alluded to the 

Weeping Poplar, which is one of the most desirable of lawn trees. Its branches 
are most decidedly pendulous. It comes out very early, the leaves hold on late, and 
all through the season its quivering foliage upon the drooping branches makes it s 
most enjoyable tree. This and similar weeping trees increase in height very slowly, 
and they are grafted upon upright stocks of some kind. The nurserymen graft all 
such trees too low. My poplar was grafted at about eight feet, but this is not high 
enough ; the branches already sweep the ground. I am growing a Lombardy Poplar 
to a straight stem, and when it gets about fifteen feet or so high I shall graft it with 
the weeping variety, and hope for a tree worth having. I saw to-day that a neighbor 
had planted near his house a Weeping Ash, grafted not above six feet high. This 
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will always be a nuisance. Among the many things that dealers abroad praise 
«within an inch of their lives” it is gratifying to find now and then one that meets 
the expectations these descriptions have excited. One case of this kind is the 

Double Crimson Thorn.—This, if I mistake not, was sent out by Wm. Paul. At all 
events, I procured one five years ago of Ellwanger & Barry, who are sure to have all 
novelties of this kind. This is the first year it has consented to bloom. And isn’t 
ita beauty! Imagine a handsome shrub eight feet high, and covered from top to 
bottom with clusters of miniature roses the size of a split pea, and you will have an 
idea of it. Nothing can be more charmingly beautiful. It is worth waiting for not 
only five years but twenty-five years. You see, a few years more or less make but 
little difference to us old fellows if we get a good thing at last, and this Double 
Crimson Thorn is most emphatically a good thing. I am sorry they called it 
“erimson,”’ as it is not, but a most charming full rose color. How I wish you could 
print in colors.— Am. Agriculturist. 


Hoteia (Spirea) Japonica. 

This, although hardy, is an excellent plant for forcing. Its lively green foliage 
and charming white flowers make it extremely useful in all kinds of ways, and the 
demand for bouquet work, as well as for furnishing purposes, is very great. It is 
easily grown, and no establishment should be without it.—The Garden. 


Orchids, 

Mr. Robert Warner writes the Gardener's Chronicle that the surest way to kill 
orchids is for the gardener to try some such careless methods as these: 

I. Treat them in a manner entirely different from that which is found suitable to 
all other plants. Thus, for example: 

1. Keep them always growing. 2. Keep them always in great heat. 3. Keep 
them always saturated with moisture. 4. Keep the young shoots always wet. 
5. Keep them always hotter by night than by day. 

II. Knock out as many leading buds as possible when potting or blocking. 

III. Let thrips, scale and aphis suck out their juices and eat their leaves. 

IV. Let wood lice, cockroaches and other vermin eat away their roots. 

V. Be careful to place any especially fine and strong plant where it will have fre- 
quent drippings of ice-cold water from the roof. Should it live under this regime, 
crack a pane of glass and let it have a constant drip of cold water falling on, or a 
current of cold air blowing over it. 


Foliage Plants. 

A great mistake is made by many in the arrangement of the garden, in not giving 
sufficient attention to foliage plants. A bed of flowers may be ever so rich, and the 
display of colors may be dazzling, but if there is no frame-work of living green, the 
effect on the eye is rather painful than otherwise. The fault of many gardens is, too 
much glare. Masses of brilliant flowers—red, yellow, white and scarlet-—are grouped 
together, until the garden is all aflame with radiant colors, and its very gorgeousness 
is oppressive. ; 

How refreshing it is to the eye to have here and there a clump of rich, dark green 
foliage to rest on! While the gaudy hues of the flowers have a tendency to aggra- 
vate the heat of the summer day, the living green of the foliage is suggestive of cool. 
refreshing shade. In every flower garien there should be borders of emerald turf as 
a frame-work to the beds, and to occupy space not allotted to flowers. Foliage plants 
ean be used with fine effect interspersed with the flowers, and in every garden green 
should be the predominant color, or ground, while the flowers form the embroidery. 

In the arrangement of flowers in vases and baskets, the same order should prevail. 
A bouquet without a background of cedar, arbor vite, or some other evergreen, is 
never complete, and is all the more perfect if ferns and grasses are interspersed.—Ez. 
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Horticultural Notes. 


Weeping Trees. 


With a fine, well kept and velvety, green lawn, tastefully planted with ornamental 
trees and shrubs, such as we have already named, the grounds around the dwelling 
may be rendered very charming, but the effect can be increased by a judicious selec. 
tion of weeping trees. We name some of the most beautiful: European Weeping 
Ash; Weeping Beech; Cut-Leaved Weeping Birch; Camperdown Weeping Elm; 
White-Leaved Weeping Linden; Weeping Mountain Ash; Weeping Poplar; 
American Weeping Willow, and Kilmarnock Weeping Willow. 


Market Gardens near London. 


It is stated on the authority of the London Garden, that there are 18,000 acres of 
land devoted to market gardening in the vicinity of London, England. 


Wintering Grapes. 


Orrin Brown, of St. Joseph, Michigan, kept 17 baskets of Diana grapes last 
winter, by simply putting the baskets in a cool, dry cellar, covering them with paper, 
and then leaving them alone. It is said the flavor of the grapes was wholly un- 
impaired. 

About Strawberries. 


The author of ‘ Daily Rural Life” in the Rural New Yorker—thinks beds of the 
improved sorts of strawberries should not,remain more than two or three years, and 
is inclined to think it cheapest to destroy them after they have borne one good crop. 
Although he has tried 500 other varieties, he has found no superiors to Wilson’s 
Albany, and Triompie de Gand—taking all their good qualities into consideration. 
Tn his soil he has found none so productive as the Wilson’s, while there are many 
better in quality and a few larger. 


Too much Shade Unhealthy. 


Mr. Greeley, a short time before his wife’s death, said to a friend that the bronchial 
disease with which she was then severely afflicted, and which finally caused her death, 
was contracted by living in the ‘old house” upon his Chappaqua farm. That house 
stood in a forest grove which so overshadowed it that the sun was almost shut out. 
He said he tried to persuade his wife to let him cut away some of the trees, but she 
could not bear to see a single tree cut down. In time, however, the fatal disease 
got such a hold on her constitution, that Mr. Greeley put up a new house on a sunny 
portion of the farm, where the family lived during the latter years of their residence 
there. 

Grafting Grape Vines. 

- I dug the dirt from the roots till I met a smooth place on the stocks, taking care 
to destroy as little of the roots as possible. I then sawed it off in a slanting cut, as 
lam positive it is better than a square one, for this reason, that all the gummy 
matter which oozes from the cut, together with the excessive moisture, instead of 
accumulating on the stock to the great injury of the scion, makes its way down the 
sloping cut, and the scion and stock will unite quicker, and make a healthier granula 
tion than on a square cut. I next cut off about one-half an inch of the end of the 
slope for the scion to rest on. I did not make all the stock smooth, only around the 
edges. I next got asmall hatchet ground as sharp and keen as possible, so as to 
make a cut instead of a slit, as I think the cut best in all cases. I next prepared 
the scions with shoulders, leaving just wood enough to keep the bark whole and per- 
fect. The scion should be a little thinner on the inside than on the outside; it 
should be but two eyes long, unless the joints are very short, and then there ought 
to be three. I next split, or rather cut, the stock, inserting one scion in each. 
used no wrapping of any kind, as the stocks, being ten years old, would hold the 
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scion like a vise. I next filled up the hole even with the top eye, and I considered 
the work done. At present writing I can show Concord, 95 per cent., 20 feet long, 
with well formed, healthy bunches of grapes on them; Clinton, about 25 feet, 95 
per cent. ; Ives, 20 feet, 90 per cent.; Martha, 50 out of 75, 15 feet, and all the 
other varieties in proportion. I would not have lost so many were it not for the 
dogs hunting rabbits in the grafted portion of the vineyard. 1 went over them once 
a week, and pulled off all suckers as they made their appearance. I pinched out all 
laterals, and now I have finally checked them. I expect a full crop of grapes from 
these vines next year, so there is but one year to wait for a full crop from vines that 
were worthless for the last six years, and would continue to be so but for grafting 
them. I advise all who have those worthless varieties not to delay a moment, but 
graft them immediately. I intend to try some experiments in grafting grapes in 
August, of the success of which | will inform you in due time. There is more to be 
learned in this branch of the business, and lam confident of my ability to ferret 
some of it out. 

The scions for grafting should be kept dry, the dryer the better, provided their 
vitality is not destroyed, and I recommend grafting before the sap rises. 1 did not 


take extra pains in grafting this time. I grafted as many as 200 per day.—P. H. 
Parker, in Southern Farm and Home. 


A Pretty Window Plant. 
One of the best window plants, capable, as it appears, of resisting almost any 
hardships, to which plants in such circumstances are subjected, is the Aspidistra 
lurida, This plant, and its variegated variety, is grown largely in France and Bel- 


gium, in windows, corridors, etc., and might with advantage be employed here for like 
purposes. —Gardener’s Chronicle. 


Cutting Blossoms. 

All lovers of flowers must remember that one blossom allowed to mature or “ go 
to seed” injures the plant more than a dozen new buds. Cut your flowers then, all 
of them, before they begin to fade. Adorn your rooms with them; put them on 
your tables ; send bouquets to your friends who have no flowers; or exchange favors 
‘ with those who have. You will surely find that the more you cut off the more you 

will have. All roses after they have ceased to bloom should be cut back, that the 


strength of the root may go to forming new roots for next year. On bushes not a 
seed should be allowed to mature. 


Avenues, Flower Beds. 

We know from experience raised beds may, in some instances, be made very effect- 
ive and at trifling expense. Take one, two or three—according to size—rough old 
stumps and place them in the center of the bed, rough side uppermost, and plant 
climbers and trailers in the bed and allow them to run over the stumps, but do not— 
as we have often seen attempted—plant in the cavities of the stumps, or failure must 
result. Some of the newer Clematis make splendid permanent beds in some places, 
and we doubt not would succeed admirably here. We have seen most excellent 
effects produced by planting good sized beds with low growing Evergreens, Juni- 
perus, Retinosporas, Box, etc., interspersing a few good flowering plants for the sum- 
met months. Do not plant Rhododendrons singly, nor in dry exposed places—I 
speak here of summer exposure. On the north side of a hill, in the shade of, but at 
some distance from trees, if the soil be a nice loam or a peat soil, clumps of Rhodo- 
dendron, Kalmia, etc., will thrive. Again, why should the hardy Azalea be entirely 
overlooked? Our native kinds, with some of the more beautiful Ghent varieties 
interspersed, are charming when in bloom, but of all permanent beds, we have seen 
nothing to surpass a bed of roses pegged down. Strong growing, free blooming 
varieties, suit this latitude, and the beds well made, properly planted, and the growth 
kept pegged down to the earth, and success is certain.— Am. Farmer. 
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Reading Notices. 


A GRAND MEDAL FOR CLEVELAND. 
The Wilson Sewing Machine Takes the Grand Prize at Vienna. 


THREE separate dispatches from Vienna combine to dispel all doubt as to what 
sewing machine has won the first honors of the great Exposition. The first was a 
special to the New York press on Monday, and was as follows : 


Vienna, August 15, 1873, 
The Wilson shuttle sewing machine was awarded the grand prize at the Vienna 
Exposition for being the best sewing machine. 


The second was the regular Associated Press report, compiled from a long special 
to the New York Hera/d, in which the * Wilson Sewing-Machine of Cleveland, 
Ohio,”’ was named as among the exhibitors which received ‘ medals for merit,” the 
highest class of premiums awarded at the Exposition. All other sewing-machines 
will receive simply an award for progress. 

The third was a private cable telegram received yesterday from Vienna by Mr. 
Wilson himself, which was as follows: 

Vienna, August 19. 

You have received five medals—two for merit and three co-operative. 


The meaning of this is that the Wilson machine has received the grand medal as 
the best sewing-machine, and a second medal as the machine best manufactured—that 
is, embodying the best mechanical workmanship. Besides these, Mr. George W. 
Baker, Assistant Superintendent of the Wilson Sewing machine Company, receives 
a special medal for excellence of workmanship on the machine ; Mr. Williams of this 
city receives a medal for the best sewing on leather, done by the Wilson; and Miss 
Brock and Miss De Lussey receive still another medal for best samples of family 
sewing and embroidery, done cn the Wilson machine. This sweeps the entire board. 
Not only has the Wilson sewing machine been pronounced the most capable and eff- 
cient sewing machine in the world, but its work, on both dry goods and leather, is 
pronounced superior to that of all other machines. This verdict at a World's Fair, 
where all the leading sewing machines of both continents have competed before a 
thoroughly competent committee for more than three months, is the most complete 
triumph ever won by a sewing machine. We congratulate Mr. Wilson, we congratu- 
late Cleveland on this admirable result. The people of the United States can hence- 
forth be assured that in buying the Wilson machine for $20 less than any other first 
class sewing machine is offered, they are purchasing the best sewing machine ever 
offered to the public. It is the people’s own machine, made to do the people’s work, 
and offered at a price which every one can afford to pay. It isthe people’s machine 
which has won this triumph; the judgment of the Vienna Committee only confirms 
the verdict that the masses had long ago reached by actual experience.—Cleceland 
Daily Leader, August 20. 


Bogus Vienna Premiums. 


As we have taken ALL of the GRAND MEDALs awarded to sewing machines and 
work done on sewing machines at the Vienna Exposition, which fact has been an- 
nounced in the newspapers by Associated Press telegrams (over which we have had 
no control), and consequently is unquestionable evidense, we deem it due to ourselves 
to caution the public against the BoaUS CLAIMS and paid advertisements of our vau- 
quished competitors. 


Wiison Sewina MAcuINE Company. 
Cleveland, O., August 18, 1873. 
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